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" (11) That real attack is made as quickly and as
vigorously as possible, and above all by a large mass
of artillery and infantry, of a superior force, if possible,
while a particular corps goes round the enemy flank. . . .
In principle, a commander should devote one brigade to
the false attack, two brigades to the real one, and have
one brigade in reserve.

" These are principles which are well known to you,
and which have been several t times commended. We
have put them frequently into practice in our peace
manoeuvres, but I remind you of them, because what is
known is sometimes forgotten, because though a simple
thing may seem to be a commonplace, yet victory
often depends upon it. Unless one is careful to recall
it every day to mind, one indulges in combinations
which are too scientific, or, what is worse, one goes
into battle without having taken any dispositions
whatever."

As wg see, after explaining the theory of the pre-
paratory combat, or false attack, and of decisive attack,
which he calls the real attack,* after showing by what
kind of actions this theory must express itself, the
King states, in order to make it more precise for the
use of iflidecided minds: Out of four brigades, you
shall devote one to the false attack, two to the real one,
and one to the reserve. Later on, a perfected doctrine
will lay down the formula: a third in order to open,
a third in order to wear down, and a third in order
to finish.              %

The specialisation of forces reappears in either for-
mula. The German army have to-day crudely and simply
adopted that idea, without fixing any limits to it, so
that we see at their manoeuvres decisive attacks to be
carefully prepared* brought up under shelter > then launched
from a distance of 800 or 1000 yards, and including
three-fourths of the forces in action.

Who would venture, in the presence of such processes,
to resort to parallel battle, be it the outcome of an
accepted system or of a wrong economy ?

* Once that notion had penetrated the ranks of the German army,
it was never overlooked by them. Seeing the formidable attack at
Leipzig, Napoleon is said to have comforted himself by exclaiming;
" At last, I have taught them something."